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of a more careful study of geometry. While we conversed, he .perceived that I had not a correct notion of the center of gravity, and so he briefly described it to me; at the same time he added the information that Dettonville (i. e., Pascal) had worked such things out uncommonly well.27 Now I, who always had the peculiarity that I was the most teachable of mortals, often cast aside innumerable meditations of mine that were not brought to maturity, when as it were they were swallowed up in the light shed upon them by a few words from some great man, immediately to grasp with avidity the teachings of a mathematician of the highest class; for I quickly saw how great was Huygens. In addition there was the stimulus of shame, in that I appeared to be ignorant with regard to such matters. So I sought a Dettonville from Buotius, a Gregory St. Vincent28 from the Royal Library, and started to study geometry in earnest. Without delay I examined with delight the "ductus" of St. Vincent, and the "iingulae" begun by St. Vincent and developed by Pascal,20 and those sums and sums of sums and solids formed
27Pascal's chief work on centers of gravity is in connection with the cycloid, and solids of revolution formed from it. His method was founded on the indivisibles of Cavalien. His work was issued as a challenge to contemporaries under the assumed name of Amos Dettonville, and under the same name he published his own solutions, after solutions had been given by Huygens, Wallis, Wren and others.
28 The method of ductus plani in planum, the leading or multiplication of a plane into a plane, employed by Gregory St. Vincent in the seventh book of his Opus Geometricum (1649)  is practically on the same fundamental principle as the present method of finding the volume of a solid by integration.   A simple explanation may be given by means of the figure of a quarter of a cone.
Let AOBC be the quarter of a circular cone (Fig. A), of which OA is the axis, and ABC the base, so that all sections, such as abc, are parallel to ABC and perpendicular to the plane AOC. Let ad be the height of a rectangle equal in area to the quadrant abc, so that ad is the average height of the variable plane abc; then the volume of the figure is found by multiplying the height of the variable plane as it moves from O to the position ABC by the corresponding breadth of the plane                  Fig. A.
OAC, i. e., by be, and adding the results.
As we shall see later, Leibniz does not fully appreciate the real meaning of the method; on the other hand Wallis uses the method with good effect in his Arithmetica Infinitorum, and states that he has come to it independently. , In the above case he would have stated that the product in each case was proportional to the square on act drawn an ordinate ae at right angles to Oa, so that ae represented the product, and so formed the parabola OtfEAaO, of which the area is known to him. This area is proportional to the volume of the cone.
29 Ungulae denote hoof-shaped solids, such as the frusta of cylinders or cones cut off by planes that are not parallel to one another.
